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Should Congress Liberalize Our Foreign 
Trade Policy? 


) Announcer: 

This week your Town Meeting 
begins its mid-winter tour, and 
we're broadcasting from the Mem- 
«sial Auditorium in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where we are guests 
6f the Worcester Economic Club 
which is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. More than one thousand 
business and civic leaders are as- 
s sembled here for a dinner meeting 
to commemorate the founding of 
this public-spirited organization. 
\ Worcester is the number two city 
in Massachusetts, and with a popu- 
| lation of 550,000 in its metropol- 
i itan area, ranks as the 31st market 
jin the nation. 


It has a council-manager gov- 
ernment, operating with an annual 
ibudget of $28,000,000. Besides 
Jbeing one of the most important 
yof our country’s industrial cities, 
)Worcester also is a great center 
of educational and cultural institu- 
itions, among which are Clark 
[University, Holy Cross College, 
orcester Polytechnic Institute and 
‘Assumption College. Town Meet- 
ing salutes the city of Worcester 
and its Economic Club. Now, to 
preside as moderator for tonight’s 
discussion, here is ABC’s well- 
known Washington news reporter, 
unnar Back. 


oderator Back: 

Thank you. Tonight, America’s 
}Town Meeting comes to you from 
(Worcester, Massachusetts. Here 
in the great Memorial Auditorium 
% the second Jargest city in the 
state, we're the guests of the 
Yorcester Economic Club. The 
[Sab was founded 50 years ago 
a this thriving city of many in- 
Ustries and four well-known col- 
Fes. Tonight, hundreds of the 
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Economic Club members have 
celebrated the 50th anniversary at 
a dinner, and now as our Town 
Meeting begins the town folk of 
the city have come in to join the 
club members to take part in to- 
night’s America’s Town Meeting. 
We're glad to be a part of the 
50th anniversary occasion. 


The Economic Club of Wor- 
cester, made up of the leading 
citizens of this city, has a well- 
established position of bringing to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, the kind 
of inquiry into our nation’s prob- 
lems which we're undertaking to- 
night. Our question, “Should 
Congress Liberalize Our Foreign 
Trade Policy?” We'll go directly 
tonight to Congress for the answers 
as we present Senator Robert S. 
Kerr of Oklahoma, a Democrat, 
and Senator Henry C. Dworshak 
of Idaho, a Republican. High 
tariff, free trade, those are expres- 
sions that have endured during the 
history of the Republic in a con- 
stant see-saw of debate. 


In the year 1953, you don’t have 
to be a businessman to have an 
interest in whether foreign goods. 
are kept out of this country or 
are allowed to be sold here. Every 
American taxpayer pays his share 
of the billions we’ve given to the 
free-world nations to help them 
recover their economic strength 
so that they can take their part 
in the collective power of the free 
world, the power which today has 
come to mean survival. The new 
President has promised to take a 
fresh look at that new concept 
which our European allies are urg- 
ing on us, trade not aid. Now 
we can’t accept handouts forever, 
they say, in effect. We want to 


trade with you to earn American 
dollars that way. 


Today the duty on Belgian lace, 
for example, is 90 per cent. The 
Belgians say lower that duty so 
that we can sell the American 
people our lace and earn American 
dollars that way. I use that ex- 
ample merely to set the scene for 
what Senators Kerr and Dworshak 
will be talking about tonight. But 
it’s time now to let them do the 
talking. 

Senator Kerr, not so long ago, 
was a Democratic candidate for the 
presidential nomination. I hope 
he doesn’t mind my bringing that 
up tonight. Once a governor of 
Oklahoma, always a man very high 
in the councils of the Democratic 
party, a Senator from Oklahoma 
since 1948, Mr. Kerr is also a 
businessman. He is the head of 
the Kerr-McGhee Oil industries in 
Oklahoma. Senator Kerr, you're 
in favor of trade and not aid, 
you're on the Senate finance com- 
mittee which will take up legis- 
lation touching on our foreign 
trade policy, so why do you think 
we should liberalize our foreign 
trade policy? Senator Kerr. 


Senator Kerr: 

I believe that the question, 
“Should Congress Liberalize Our 
Foreign Trade Policy?” includes 
many questions. It includes the 
question of whether or not we want 
to expand and increase the markets 
for American production, produc- 
tion from our mills and factories, 
production from our farms. It 
includes the question, do we need 
and want strong allies? Do we 
want other nations who oppose 
Russia to also have increasing 
strength and vitality? Do we want 
our allies to be free of economic 
dependence on the Soviet Bloc? 
Do we want to be able to buy 


from our friendly allies the re: 
quired raw products which we dc 
not have but which are vital ir 
our constantly expanding industria’ 
economy ? 


I am convinced that we must lib. 
eralize our foreign trade policy 
We have sought to encourage anc 
aid our allies to be stronger. Wel 
have done it through economic 
and military aid. We have done it} 
through seeking to liberalize our 
trade policies with them. There 
is no question but that the more 
we trade with them, the less w 
will be required to give them in 
aid. 

But trade is not a one-way 
street. If we sell, we must buy 
If we want customers, we must 
be a customer. The golden rul 
has great potency in-the practica 
world of trade and commerce as 
well as in the moral world. In 
his inaugural address the other day, 
President Eisenhower condemned 
the folly of economic solitude. } 
agree with that condemnation. We 
must avoid that economic solitude. 
We must liberalize our foreign 
trade policies. ) 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much. 
Senator Kerr. Senator Henry C 
Dworshak, Republican of Idaho 
has been a newspaper publisher: 
like Senator Kerr he served ir 
World War I in France. He go: 
into politics back in 1939 as ; 
member of Congress on the Houss 
side. He first went to the Senat 
in 1946 and was re-elected in 1950 
Senator Dworshak is on the com 
mittee on Senate appropriations 
He would help appropriate th 
money for some of the things tha 
Senator Kerr advocates, but h 
parts company on the question tc 
night. So what would you di 


OIE CET RE SION tO 


about our foreign trade policy, 


Senator Dworshak? 


Senator Dworshak: 

The answer to tonight’s ques- 
tion is mo. Congress should not 
liberalize our foreign trade policy. 
On the contrary, there is every 
evidence of need for tightening up 
the program. I believe that the 
ume is at hand when the legis- 
lative branch of our government 
should again assert its authority 
over this highly important func- 
tion. 


When the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act was passed in June, 
1934, the legislative branch sur- 
rendered to the executive branch 
its historic responsibility. The 
result has been that the trade pro- 
gram has been woefully mis- 
managed and its actual results 
obscured by a dense fog of propa- 
ganda generated by its proponents. 
Let’s Jook at the record. In 1934, 
supporters of the reciprocal trade 
program argued that the treaties 
were necessary to deal with a 
dangerous emergency condition. 
Then in 1937 the program was ex- 
tended. This time the Congress 
was assured that it would achieve 
world peace, through expanded 
world trade. 

In 1940 the program got another 
lease on life. This time its pro- 
ponents dipped deeper into their 
store of superlatives. They said it 
would lead us to the heights of 
economic progress, sustained pros- 
perity, and, of course, assure en- 
during peace for our nation and 
mae world. 


- Five years later as we were 
merging from the most horrible 
tvar of all times, the trade agree- 
‘ents crowd got still another ex- 
ension. They said the program 
“would assure a profitable overseas 
» parket for our mass-production 


industry after the war. In 1951 
they said the program would re- 
duce world-wide barriers to inter- 
national trade and help hasten 
economic recovery, essential, they 
said, to halting the spread of 
communism. 


Well, what do we find after 18 
years of so-called reciprocal trade? 
We find that it did not prevent a 
world war. We find that it did 
not discourage the hot war we’re 
now fighting in Korea, and did we 
dispose of that emergency which 
existed in 1934? Oh, no. We 
find the emergency is just as critical 
today. Instead of stabilizing our 
own economy and ensuring a for- 
eign trade policy based upon 
equality and mutual understanding, 
we face even greater hazards, and 
we're so far short of our original 
goals as to lose sight of them. 

Today there are many industries 
in the United States facing destruc- 
tion because of the free wheeling, 
free trade policies engendered by 
the past administration. For sev- 
eral years the United States has 
been making grants and loans to 
close the dollar gap in trade. Such 
a policy has not been conducive to 
building up self-reliance and eco- 
nomic strength in foreign nations. 

In fact, the money we have 
poured into Europe in the post-war 
period has failed to do what was 
promised in restoring the economy 
of the countries over there. In- 
stead, we have seen European 
industry deliberately restrict indus- 
trial production. We have seen 
new millionaires created over there 
and the poor getting poorer. 

It is time for the American peo- 
ple to learn the truth about our 
foreign trade policy. After 18 
years we should insist upon the 
reciprocal trade agreement program 
being a two-way proposition instead 
of forcing the United States to 


make most of the concession as well 
as spending about forty billions of 
dollars since the end of World 
War II, primarily to reimburse 
other countries which are living 
beyond their means. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Senator Dworshak. Well, Senator 
Kerr, you’ve been taking notes 
while the Senator spoke. Let us 
see what you have. 


Senator Kerr: Well, my good 
friend from Idaho talked about a 
good many things, including a 
brief reference to the questions 
before us. I know of no period 
in the history of the world that 
has seen more changes on the in- 
ternational scene than those that 
have taken place in the last 18 
years, or a little more, since the 
first reciprocal trade agreement 
was authorized and negotiated. 


Addressing ourselves to the 
emergencies and the needs of the 
hour, and I must say that they are 
sufficient for the most of us, we 
are keenly aware that today there 
are four great industrial workshops 
on this earth: one in Western 
Europe, one in Japan, one in Rus- 
sia, one in the United States. Our 
own represents at least half of the 
total industrial capacity of the 
world. The second greatest in- 
dustrial workshop is Western Eu- 
rope. As of this hour, the third 
greatest is in Russia and the fourth 
greatest is in Japan. 

In my judgment, the Soviet Bloc 
can never win the cold war nor 
a hot war with the free world 
unless it should control, in addi- 
tion to its own industrial workshop, 
both those of Western Europe 
and of Japan. There is no way 
for us to control those latter two, 
but there are means whereby we 
can continue to encourage their 
taking their position alongside of 


us in the posture of being opposed 
to Russia. 
dustrial workshops 


are either aligned together or side 
by side opposed to the Soviet Bloc 
then we know that our security is 
safe. 

Therefore there can be no greater 
consideration in our foreign policy 
or in our domestic policy than 
those means which will encourage 
the strengthening of the industrial 
workshops of Western Europe 
and Japan. And their strength, 


like our own, will depend upon : 


their ability to produce. The life 
blood of an industrial economy 
is production, production, and 
more production. That is true 
here; it is true with them. And 
the life blood of production is 
trade, and therefore that which 
encourages trade with Western 
Europe and Japan and ourselves 
builds strength in all three. We 
have a great national concern in 


continuing to build the vitality ~ 


of those structures, and our for- 
eign trade policy will have more 
to do with it than anything else, 
and, as I see it, we cannot escape 


And so long as the in-| 
of Western) 
Europe and Japan and America) 


the responsibility of continuing to — 


seek to liberalize our own in order 
that both we and they may be 
stronger. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator. 
Now as we move on, let’s see if 
we can’t get to specific things and 
make our answers shorter. Sen- 
ator Dworshak, do you want to 
comment on what Senator Kerr has 


just said? 

Senator Dworshak: Well, I can 
wholeheartedly agree with Senator 
Kerr’s contention that we ought to 
go all out to strengthen from an 
economic standpoint, from a mil- 
itary standpoint, our allies and the 
free world. JI think that the evid- 


ence of this is the forty billion 
dollars in grants and loans, gratu- 
ities we have given these nations 
since the end of world war II. 
I think the record will show that 
those countries, particularly in Eu- 
rope, have recovered and have 
surpassed by 50 per cent their 
ptewar productivity. 


I believe that the greatest need 
today is for a realistic approach to 
this entire program, because the 
United States with 160,000,000 
citizens cannot assume full respon- 
sibility for maintaining the integ- 
rity and the stability of the free 
world. 


I believe that the nations abroad 
instead of indulging in currency 
manipulation, in multiple exchange 
plans, and in the adoption of many 
restrictions and quotas, should rec- 
ognize that this entire proposition 
is one of mutual understanding. 
In order to stabilize conditions 
and to fortify the free nations of 
the world we must have a real 
understanding and work together, 
have full co-operation instead of 
expecting the United States to 
carry most of the burden, which 
it has been doing for more than 
a decade. 


Mr. Back: Senator, I wonder if 
we can leave in some respects our 
generalities for a moment and get 
down to this. It’s a fact now that 
We import, get from Europe and 
the free world something like five 
or six billion dollars less than we 
export. The nations overseas are 
bungry for American dollars, and 
jet’s approach the question tonight 
from that point of view. What 
% your realistic program, Senator? 
~- Senator Well, we 

Fave today the lowest tariffs in 
the history of our country. Those 
“triffs have been reduced by 75 
| ger cent under the reciprocal trade 
t 


Dworshak: 


program. Today the over-all duty 
collections on all of the 11 billions 
of dollars of imports amounts to 
about 5 per cent. I think that we 
should encourage those countries 
to produce. They haven’t done it. 
They can recapture some of the 
South American markets which the 
countries in Europe had prior to 
World War II. There is no hin- 
drance on our part. It is fallacious 
to say that this is a high-tariff 
nation. It is not that and we are 
doing everything we can to en- 
courage production abroad. The 
record shows that. 


Mr. Back: 


Senator Kerr: Well, my good 
friend says a number of things 
which I take as indicating the suc- 
cess of the policy of the last decade. 
He says that by reason of certain 
things Europe has recovered. They 
now produce 50 per cent more. It 
isn’t my claim that we now have a 
high tariff foreign trade policy. 
We do not. Nor is it correct in 
my judgment, Senator, that the 
tariff barrier has been diminished 
by 75 per cent. You understand 
that much of these imports of some 
10 and a half or 11 billion dollars 
are free, non-competitive com- 
modities. 

We don’t put a tariff on coffee 
or on many of the things that 
we bring into this country that 
we do not and cannot ourselves 
produce. I frankly think that what 
you say, while you address it 
against a continuation and further 
liberalization of our foreign trade 
policy, in fact justifies it. But in 
spite of the fact that it has come 
as far as it has, we yet, as Mr. 
Gunnar Back has said, face this 
cold fact—we are now in the past 
year exporting 50 per cent more 
than we import. 

That is a vital fact of the Ameri- 


Senator Kerr? 


can economy. It’s vital to the 
American farmer. He exports over 
half of his wheat, over a third of 
his cotton, over a fourth of his 
tobacco. We cannot continue to 
export that with a deficit against 
our allies. The only way they 
can continue to buy 16 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff from us is for 
them to have 16 billion dollars 
with which to buy it, and the only 
way they can have that is for us 
to buy from them or give to them. 


Mr. Back: Senator, your col- 


league wants you to yield. Senator 
Dworshak ? 


below world levels. Invariably 
they have monopolistic prices. 
And I say that it is not neces- 
sary to liberalize now _ because 
there are no barriers, no road- 
blocks and they can ship anything 
they can produce, but first they 
must produce something before 
they can sell it in this country. 


Mr. Back: Senator Kerr. 


Senator Kerr: Well, Senator, do | 
you know that your 5 per cent 
figure is an over-all average, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
over half of the stuff we import 
has no tariff on it? I thoroughly 


Senator Dworshak: Well, I 
simply want to point out that it’s 
not necessary to liberalize this 
policy. We already have cut down 
the duties to the extent that we 
collect only about 5 per cent, and 
certainly the Senator from Okla- 


agree with you that I want to get 
away from a situation where we 
have to give our allies money | 
with which to buy our products. 

And the only way that we're going | 
to do that if we are in a world 
in which our own welfare is going — 


homa would not contend that this 
is an insuperable barrier to in- 
creased trade from abroad. The 
Senator has mentioned wheat. Well, 
of course, we have during the past 
four years exported under the inter- 
national wheat agreement almost 
one billion bushels of wheat, pro- 
duced in this country, and our 
government has paid more than 
one half billion dollars in subsidies 
to the exporters of that wheat, 
averaging about 70 cents a bushel. 

I stress that point because in- 
variably in the products that we 
send abroad we charge less than 
the prevailing world prices, where- 
as when it comes to the purchase 
of wool, immediately following 
the outbreak of Korea, the price 
in Australia and in other countries 
was doubled. When we buy tin 
and when we buy rubber, some 
of the commodities we do not pro- 
duce in this country, there is no 
reciprocity. They do not extend 
to us the same treatment in selling 


to depend in part to-the degree > 
upon which they’re made stronger, 

and their being made stronger de- 

pends upon their greater production 

and greater trade, the only way 
that we can safely get away from 

being in the position of giving 

them the money with which to 

buy is to further encourage them 

to trade with us. 

Why, every merchant in this 
country knows that they constantly 
study means of liberalizing their 
trade policies. They study means 
to induce customers, to give great- 
er trade-in values, to give discounts, 
to have better advertising pro- 
grams, and the over-all picture 
results in increasing volume and 
greater business and greater profits, 
and we must do the same thing on 
a national basis. 

Mr. Back: Senators, I think we 
can get to something specific now 
as we look at a question which was 
sent by one of the Town Meeting 
listeners. Every week we ask our 
speakers to discuss a question sub- 


initted in advance by a listener. We 
encourage your participation in 
Town Meeting, even though you 
are unable to be with us in person 
and we welcome your questions. 
A complete 20 volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia is 
‘sent to the listener who submits 
ine most appropriate question on 
« ear discussion topic. This week’s 
{most pertinent question comes 
trom Miss Orpha R. Bane of 
| Fredericktown, Pennsylvania, and 
| Miss Bane’s question is: ‘How 
would liberalizing our foreign 
trade policy affect prices and pro- 
‘duction in the United States?” I'll 


turn first to you, Senator Dwor- 
shak, 


Senator Dworshak: Well, to be 
specific, I could point to the de- 
pressed condition of mining—say, 
ead and zinc industry in this 
jcountry. You might be shocked to 
know that since the Korean out- 
‘break our government has ex- 
jpended approximately one quarter 
billion of dollars, $245,000,000, in 
(loans and grants and gratuities to 
stimulate and expand mining pro- 
\duction abroad. And what hap- 
pened last summer? After the 
world competition had run prices 
of lead and zinc up to 19 and 20 
cents per pound the government 
jof Great Britain, which was the 
tsole purchaser of lead in that 
«country dumped 30,000 tons of 
lead on our market last year and 
he price fell 50 per cent virtually 
overnight. 

And we are importing everything 
o: that kind and yet we find very 
licle co-operation, and again I 
meat to stress that it is not the high 
aeiff walls in this country which 
is_any way are contributing to the 
im4bility of countries abroad to ship 
‘heir products into the United 
jOetes. 


\ Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator 


ee 


Dworshak. Senator Kerr, I think 
you have something to work on 
now in that reply, and we'll ad- 
dress the same question to you. 
How would liberalizing our for- 
eign trade policy affect prices and 
production in the United States? 


Senator Kerr: Liberalizing our 
foreign trade policies would in- 
crease our own trade and as our 
trade is increased our own produc- 
tion is increased. The answer, 
therefore, to the question, “How 
would it affect our production?” 
is that it would increase our pro- 
duction. One of the cornerstones 
of the vastly increased production 
of today has been the volume of 
foreign trade and commerce that 
we have had, and the future growth 
of our production in this country 
is going to be in very close rela- 
tionship to the continued expansion 
of trade and commerce with the 
free peoples of the world. To the 
extent that liberalizing our trade 
policies, including tariffs, would 
increase our trade, it would in- 
crease our production and be bene- 
ficial to us pricewise also. 


Mr. Back: Senator Dworshak, let 
me ask you this. Are you in favor 
or will you vote against renewal 
of the reciprocal trade agreements 
when they come up in June? 


Senator Dworshak: Yes, I will, 
because I think that the policy 
during the past several years of its 
operation has proved that it is 
virtually a one way street, and that 
maybe it is ineptitude in the ad- 
ministration of that program, but 
for some reason we have not been 
able to get the wholehearted co- 
operation of the countries which 
signed reciprocal trade agreements 
with us. 

Mr. Back: Senator, the British 
have been complaining, the Ca- 
nadians, the Turks, the Belgians, 


the Italians. They say they've got 
to find some way to earn dollars. 
Now what would be your alterna- 
tive? What’s your suggestion? 


Senator Dworshak: Well, I think 
they've got to produce more over 
in those countries, and consume 
more—raise the standards of living. 
For instance, two years ago under 
the Marshall Plan we shipped from 
this country forty million tons of 
coal which cost us $880,000,000. 
We shipped that coal—like carry- 
ing coal to New Castle, because 
the countries in Western Europe 
have the coal underground. Why 
didn’t they dig that coal? Why 
did they ask us for 40,000,000 tons 
of American coal? What is the 
road-block or the interference 
which prevents those countries 
from greater production? And 
they can get more dollars; they can 
raise the standards of living in 
their respective countries. 


Mr. Back: Senator Kerr, just a 
quick reply to that. 


* 


Senator Kerr: Senator, you said 
yourself a while ago that their 
production today is 150 per cent 
of what it was before the war, 
and it has grown out of the op- 
portunity that we helped ‘to give 
them. Our trouble isn’t that 
we've had difficulties over here. 
The trouble with America in the 
world at large is that we have 
developed such an amazing pro-. 
duction already that it is very dif- 
ficult for anybody else in the world. 
to compete with us. Unless we’re 
going to bring about automatic 
isolation, we must liberalize our 
foreign trade policy. | 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, | 
Senator Kerr. We are now going! 
into our audience here in the 
Memorial Auditorium in Wor-: 
cester, Massachusetts, and I think: 
we're going to pinpoint matters a 
bit from now on. The first ques-, 
tion, I think, is going to come for. 
Senator Kerr and comes from this 
gentleman to my left. 


QUES FON S7 PEE ANSE | 


Man: Is there any chance that 
the effect of United States eco- 
nomic aid to the ECA areas will 
raise the wage standards and 
therefore eliminate the need for 
tariffs ? 


Senator Kerr: I think it will give 
them a better opportunity to im- 
prove their way of life and their 
standards of living and give them 
better wages, and enable us to 
diminish the tariff, but I would 
doubt seriously if it would be en- 
tirely effective in totally eliminat- 
ing it. 

Mr. Back; Thank you. We're 
ready now for the next question 
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which comes from a gentleman on 
my right for Senator Dworshak. | 


Man; How can the United States 
expect to sell export goods if our 
foreign trade policy is not liber- 
alized ? 


Senator Dworshak: Well, I have 
tried to stress throughout my re- 
marks this evening that we have 
liberalized our trade policies, that 
we have tariffs at the lowest levels 
in the history of our country. I 
think that is a misnomer. I think 
there has been propaganda and mis- 
information abroad in the land, 
generated deliberately, to confuse 
the American people. I think we 


ought to lay our cards on the table, 
examine the facts, and then ask 
for and insist upon full co-opera- 
tion by the free countries of the 
world, because the United States is 
willing to do everything it can, 
_and I am sure it will continue to 
(29 So. 
Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator. 
' The next question comes from this 
« side. 


Man: Senator Kerr, won’t a more 
| liberal foreign trade policy affect 
| the machine-tool industry, which is 
already losing the European market, 
| by the influx of European built 
1 machines because of the difference 
iin the dollar exchange and the 
lower wage scale now in Europe? 


Senator Kerr: I don’t think any 
economy on the earth can produce 
volume competitively with the 
‘American Economy, and I think 
that the opportunities for the ex- 
pansion of the use of machine 
\tools in areas of the world where 
\jthey are not now used will be so 
reat as to far offset any amount 
{that we may have supplied some- 
fibody to furnish them with what 
\they need. 


Mr. Back: All right, Senator. 
lLet’s go to the next question which 
I believe is for you, Senator 
Dworshak. 


Man; Granted that our foreign 
rade policy in the last 20 years 
has not been as successful as 
promised by its advocates, in what 
may would a less liberal policy 
aave been more successful ? 


Senator Dworshak: 1 don’t con- 
-2od that it should be less liberal, 
put I certainly do not think that 
we should continue a policy which 

4g not proved fully successful dur- 
me its functioning of the past 18 
xs. In America we should be 
lists. We are trying to help the 
(nes nations of the world, and I 


= 
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think that we ought to tear aside 
the propaganda and re-examine this 
question and then face reality. 


Mr. Back: Continuing these 
questions from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. Your question, please. 


Man; Senator Kerr, can we 
strike a balance of trade which 
would allow imports enough to 
help other nations and still not 
enough to hurt our own industry? 


Senator Kerr; History has proven 
that the more we have helped other 
nations the stronger we have be- 
come ourselves, and my conviction 
is that as we continue to provide 
assistance for them and they be- 
come stronger they'll be better 
customers, and the help to us will 
be greater than what we give to 
them. 


Mr. Back: I think we’re ready 
now for this gentleman to my left. 


Man; Senator Dworshak, as a 
matter of good neighbor policy 
and world friendship develop- 
ment, isn’t the high tariff policy a 
constant source of irritation to us 
and a comfort to Russia? 


Senator Dworshak: Why, of 
course we do not have a high taritf 
policy in this country. The duties 
are at the lowest level in the his- 
tory of our Republic and again I 
stress the point that it is a mis- 
nomer to say that we have high 
tariff laws in this country. I urge 
the American people to re-examine 
this question and to eliminate this 
propaganda and confusion and mis- 
information which are making it 
most difficult for us to develop 
friendly relations with other coun- 


tries of the world. 

Senator Kerr: May I ask the 
Senator a question? Isn’t it a fact 
that if we do not extend the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement again this 
year that all of the tariff will auto- 


matically revert back to a very high 
state? 


Senator Dworshak: Well, that’s 
possible but I’m sure... 


Senator Kerr: Isn’t it actual? 


Senator Dworshak: Well, I think 
that’s true, but again I say that 
Congress surrendered its _ pre- 
rogatives 18 years ago and has per- 
mitted the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, and the eco- 
nomic planners in Washington to 
assume these prerogatives, and I 
think Congress should reassert it- 
self. I think every member of Con- 
gress is fully alerted to the need 
of maintaining and expanding 
world trade, but certainly we want 
to do it under some program which 
offers us greater success than a 
program which for 18 years has 
not been successful. 


Senator Kerr: Congress hasn’t 
surrendered anything. It comes 
right back to us this very spring, 
and we've got to act on it again or 
else it reverts back to what it was 
before it started, and it’s now right 
in our lap. 


Senator Dworshak: The Senator 
from Oklahoma knows that Con- 
gress has no. authority or power 
over the administration of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program 
and therein lies the great difficulty 
that we face today because Con- 
gress could do a job if it would 
assume its constitutional authority. 
(Applause) 


Senator Kerr; Why, Senator, the 
best thing about the reciprocal 
trade agreement is that after Con- 
gress passes it and fixes the policy 
it requires somebody else to do the 
detailed work. You couldn’t do 
that, too, in addition to all the 
other things you’ve got on your 
hands, could you, Senator? 


Senator Dworshak: 1 don’t want 
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the State Department to take over 
for me and function. I think that 
as the elected representatives of 
the people the Congress cannot 
escape that responsibility. 

Senator Kerr: But bear in mind 
that Mr. Dulles is going to be the 
State Department now and you may 
feel a little different about that. 


Senator Dworshak: 1 would not- 
Mr. Back; Senator, if you don’t 
mind I want to continue the ques- 


tions, and this gentleman’s been 
waiting over here. ) 


Man: Senator Kerr, can the 
American working man maintain | 
his present high standard of living | 
if we drop tariff barriers any: 
lower? ' 

Senator Kerr: Well, he has de-. 
veloped the highest standards of, 
living which he or any other: 
worker on this earth has ever. 
known. Right along simultaneously 
with the operation of the liber-. 
alized foreign trade policy which 
we have developed it has proven. 
one of the most beneficial things. 
either the American worker or the 
American farmer has ever had. I 
think its ability to contribute to. 
him further is just as great as its 
record of past performance. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator 
Kerr. The next question comes 
for Mr. Dworshak. 


Man: Mr. Dworshak, at what age 
does an infant industry grow up? 
Specifically for how long should an 
industry be entitled to operate 
under a tariff before the protection 
is taken away? 

Senator Dworshak: Well, I cer- 
tainly would not extend tariff pro- 
tection to our automobile industry 
and our great industries which can 
get along on their own, as they say. 
I am thinking of thousands of 


small industries in this country 
which are forced to close down 
their operations, to create wide- 
spread unemployment. I think 
again that is a fallacious state- 
ment to make that we have tariffs 
in this country which are set up 
deliberately to help big business. 
Big business isn’t the main con- 


sideration. I want small business 
io profit, I want the American 
workmen to be guaranteed full 


employment. (Applause) 


Mr. Back; Thank you. A ques- 
tion now for Senator Kerr. 


Man: Senator Kerr, would you 
advocate free trade between the 
United States and that country 
that will not abolish its own tariff 
barriers against our products? 


Senator Kerr: No, I would not 
advocate free trade at all, and as 
I understand the reciprocal trade 
program, it’s not designed for the 
benefit of our friendly neighbors or 
allies except as they benefit, we 
benefit. An impoverished, poverty- 
stricken, ragged group of allies 
are of no value to us in stopping 
communism. They are of no value 
to us as customers. They are of no 
value to us as friends and neigh- 
bors. They constitute but another 
opportunity for the spread of com- 
munism. What we're seeking to 


do is build a better world for our- 
selves, and the only way we can 
do it is to help give others the op- 
portunity to have a better world in 
which they also may live. 


Senator Dworshak: Senator Kerr, 
in the past year the total tariff col- 
lections in this country amounted 
to a little more than one half bil- 
lion dollars. Would anybody con- 
tend that the collection of one half 
billion dollars of tariff duties is 
responsible for the inability of 
countries in Europe or South 
America or elsewhere to ship un- 
limited products to this country? 


Senator Kerr: Well, the amount 
they have shipped has made it pos- 
sible for them to build the greatest 
industrial structure they have ever 
known, and I would hope, Senator, 
that they would continue to be 
able to do it so that they might 
buy more from us instead of less. 


Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much, Senator Kerr and Senator 
Dworshak, for your interesting dis- 
cussion of tonight’s topic. We want 
to express our appreciation to the 
officials of the Worcester Economic 
Club, Joseph Talamo, President, 
Frank Farr, and Philip Breen. 
Thanks also to George Wilson and 
his associates at WAAB, the ABC 
affiliate for Worcester. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


Do the American people have a stake in freer world trade? How 
would a more liberal trade policy affect their lives? 

Are the effects of tariffs and import quotas good or bad for the 
economy of the United States? 


a. Should we protect “infant” industries until they can prove their 
ability to compete? How can you tell when an industry has 
matured ? 


b. Can we build up our industries to the point where we are self 
sufficient? Is this desirable? 


c. -Can we afford to weaken strategic industries by permitting foreign - 


competition they cannot meet? 


d. Should we continue to protect non-strategic, relatively inefficient, 
industries against foreign competition? Does this protection con- 
stitute an indirect tax on the American consumer? 


e. Which industries are gettting or claim the need for tariff pro- 
tection today? 


f. Is it fair to subject American workers to the competition of cheap 
foreign labor? Will foreign labor standards ever compare 
favorably with ours until we trade freely? 


g. How widely are import quotas used? How do they compare with 
tariffs as trade restrictions? 


h. In cases where protection of industries against foreign competi- 
tion is considered justifiable, are government subsidies more 
desirable than tariffs? Are subsidies easier to discard, when no 
longer needed or justified ? 


Would many businesses fail, and many workers be thrown out of 
work, if we eliminated trade restrictions? 


a. If so, could they find new fields of operation through new markets 
that might be opened up by unrestricted international trade? 


b. Should the government institute retraining and other programs to 
help people affected by lowered tariffs? 


What is the relationship between foreign imports and domestic 
exports ? 


a. What percentage of goods consumed in the U.S. is imported? 
‘What is the yearly volume of our exports? 


b. Do tariffs and import quotas protect certain industries at the 


expenses of export industries which suffer retaliatory action by 
other nations? 


What are the prospects for the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements when it expires on June 12, 1953? 


Were recently imposed trade restrictions (cheese, olive oil, etc.) 
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in violation of this country’s trade agreements? Will such restric- 
tions inevitably bring retaliatory restrictions on our exports by other 
nations ? 


For seven years we have given billions of dollars to help other 
nations set their economies in order. Can this go on indefinitely? 
If not, is more trade a realistic alternative? 


a. Can our allies possibly stabilize their economies without our trade? 
b. Does the British formula “trade not aid’ make economic sense? 


c. Can we repeatedly urge our Western allies to trade more among 
themselves, if we do not favor freer trade across the Atlantic? 


8. How will our trade policy affect the outcome of the Cold War? 


a. Do our trade curbs aid the Soviet Union? If we do not trade 
with our allies, will they, in their need for markets, turn to the 
Soviet Union and their satellites? 


b. Are the voting habits of foreign workers and businessmen affected 
by our economic policies? Do our import restrictions stimulate 
greater anti-American sentiment abroad? 


c. Will letting our allies earn dollars instead of giving them dollars 
be better for their morale and consequently for the security of 
the free world? 


D. It has been said that our trade problem can be described in terms 
of the following alternatives—we can buy more, sell less or give our 
money away. Do you agree with this appraisal of the situation? 
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